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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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Town and Country Planning Association Regional Conference 





The London Region 
and the Future of South-East 
England 


CONFERENCE HALL, COUNTY HALL, LONDON, SE1 
10.45 a.m., Friday, 17 March 1961 


MORNING SESSION Statements by three principal speakers, whose 
papers will be circulated beforehand. 











1. MICHAEL WISE, Professor of Geography in the University of London. 

2. WYNDHAM THOMAS, Director, TCPA, on “The Growth of the London 
Region”. 

3. PETER SELF, Vice-Chairman of Executive, TCPA, on “A Plan for the 
Development of the South-East’’—the Association’s policy proposals. 


AFTERNOON SESSION To be devoted entirely to discussion of the 
Association’s policy proposals which will saggest specific areas for de- 
velopment as new towns or town expansions; routes and priorities in 
major road building in the next twenty years; and the machinery and 
finance of new development. 





Discussion will be opened with brief statements from representatives of 
five of the planning authorities primarily concerned with the regional 
problem. One hour will be left for discussion from the floor. 





THE ASSOCIATION WILL RECONSIDER ITS POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE LIGHT OF THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 
BEFORE SUBMITTING THESE TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Tickets: Members 15s. each. Non-Members 20s. each 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government has sanctioned the payment by 
local authorities of certain expenses. Conference programme available from 
TCPA, 28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 (TEMple Bar 5006) 
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... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 


Today architects and builders can 

keep up to date with new technical 

data on gas and coke appliances 

and their installation :—sections | 

and 2 (Domestic Space Heating), 3 

(Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas 
Flues), 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas 
Appliances.and Flues in 
Tall Buildings), 7 (Dom- 
estic Kitchen), 8 (Cater- 
ing) and 9 (installation) 
are now available. 
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health always... 


..in all ways. Today, new building materials and new 


building methods—what of tomorrow? He will grow 
up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by the 
Town Planner is helped by the unceasing research 
and development by the Gas Industry into providing 
clean air from smokeless coke and gas, thus 
lengthening the life of property. Through the 

twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 

an unrivalled free advisory service to all 

interested in smokeless heat. 

Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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The City: “A Place of Felicity” 


SIR THOMAS MORE, unlike Fran- 
cis Bacon or Richard III, needs no 
preservation society to protect his 
name or safeguard his reputation. In 
his lifetime it seems he had only one 
enemy, a tyrannical and revengeful 
monarch, and there were many who 
loved and esteemed him. Succeeding 
generations have been inspired and 
moved by this gentle man’s courage, 
his integrity, and his humanity. 
More’s friend Erasmus, who often 
visited him in England, has left us a 
charming portrait: ““More hath built 
near London on the Thameside a 
commodious house, neither mean nor 
subject to envy, yet magnificent 
enough; there he converseth with his 
family. . . There is not any man so 
loving to his children as he; and he 
loveth his old wife as well as if she 
were a young maid.” Whenever he 
could, More escaped from the court 
and his duties as Lord Chancellor to 
this home in Chelsea with its spacious 
garden and wide views of the river. 
Utopia (1516) is well known to town 


and‘country planners because More is 
perhaps the first English “layman 
planner” of all. It is one of the in- 
justices of posterity that the adjective 
coined from his work is ignorantly 
and derisively applied to imaginative 
schemes regardless of whether they 
are practicable or not. Many of 
More’s ideas are in fact very practical 
and are universally accepted today— 
a shorter working day and ample time 
for creative leisure is one of them. The 
spiritual values and physical require- 
ments that he considers important in 
life people hold on to and strive for 
now. 

More’s Utopia is “‘a place of fe- 
licity”’. It has fifty-four cities or shire 
towns of a prescribed size “‘so like one 
to another that whoso knoweth one of 
them knoweth them all’. The cities 
are surrounded by green belts of agri- 
cultural land and “none of them all 
hath of any side less than twenty 
miles of ground, and of some side also 
much more’’. “‘None of the cities de- 
sire to enlarge the bounds and limits 
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of their shires. For they count them- 
selves rather the good husbands, than 
the owners of their lands.” If a city 
population becomes too big a new 
city is built beyond the green belt. 

The head city, Amaurote, “the 
worthiest and of most dignity’, has 
wide streets ‘“‘set forth very com- 
modious and handsome”’ with “‘fair 
and gorgeous houses’’. ““On the back 
side of the houses, through the whole 
length of the street, lie large gardens 
enclosed round about with the back 
part of the street.” The citizens “‘set 
great store by their gardens” and 
“verily you shall not lightly find in all 
the city anything that is more com- 
modious [than gardening] either for 
the profit of the citizens or for plea- 
sure’. The citizens live in family 
groups, meet each other often, and 
keep in close touch with the agricul- 
tural life of the shires. After a short 
working day they spend their leisure 
time in exercising their bodies and 
their minds “‘for herein they suppose 
the felicity of this life to consist’’. 

A sixteenth-century dweller would 
have difficulty in comprehending the 
changes that four centuries have 
brought to the world: the complexi- 
ties of today’s system of government 
and administration, the organization 
of industry, trade and commerce, the 
development of transport and com- 
munications, the technicalities of 
science and the vastly different way ol 
life that has evolved by means of the 
inventions and products of man’s 
imagination and skill, 
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If a sixteenth-century observer 
could look at our great cities, what 
would_he see ? Have 450 years _of pro- 
gress brought improvements here 
too? Are the cities of the twentieth 
century providing an even better en- 
vironment than those that Sir Thomas 
More envisaged so many years ago? 
There would indeed be many things 
to please him: noble civic centres 
with public buildings containing the 
carefully treasured tradition of the 
centuries, beautiful churches and 
concert halls and art collections and 
good facilities for education and 
social welfare. And he would see some 
gracious homes with lovely gardens. 
But he would see also the ugliness and 
confusion and spraw] of our cities, the 
square miles of mean dwelling-houses 
and dreary blocks in treeless streets, 
the scarcity of private and public open 
space. He would see many of our citi- 
zens living in an overcrowded en- 
vironment actually injurious to family 
life, and the humiliating journey to 
work subtracting hours and _ hours 
from the sum of precious leisure time. 

Sir Thomas More, the renowned 
scholar and family man, planned the 
layout of his imaginary cities so that 
their citizens could be industrious and 
happy. Today we do have the neces- 
sary powers properly to plan our 
cities. If these powers could only be 
used under the inspiration of ideals 
like his the city of the twentieth cen- 
tury could be, for many thousands 


more of its inhabitants, ‘‘a place of 


felicity’. H. E. 


When the Sleepers Wake 


“While planning theory holds that it is never too early to begin planning, 


experience shows that there will be no public outcry for planning, and little, if 


any, effective planning done, below a certain threshold of local difficulties. In 
other words, the situation has to get worse before anyone will stir himself to 
try to make it better. Ten miles out from the center of a major city, the.threat 
of urban engulfment will move citizens to plan. Twenty miles out the threat 


is still too feeble to alarm them.”’—p. 0’H., in Newsletter of American Society of 


Planning Officials, January 1961. 
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PLANNING IN POST-WAR COLOGNE 


This is a forceful reply from the City of Cologne to the article in 
our issue of November 1960 by Mr Thomas Greene of the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


CCORDING TO the very sad story 
A by Mr Greene, in this city 
‘planning never did get off the 
ground”. We read about the “‘bad 
start, confusion, conflict, irreparable 
harm, lack of clear-cut decisions, veil 
of discouragement, disorganization 
in planning, tolerance of unauthor- 
ized building’, and—worst of all— 
“lack of leadership’’. If all this were 
true, it would be difficult to refrain 
from tears when reading about so 
much blunder and misery. 

Every fairy-tale must, of course, 
have its rascal, and so Mr Greene 
presents Professor Dr Schwarz, chief 
town planner of Cologne from 1946 
to 1952, in this role. Indeed, familiar 
with the facts as we are, we feel en- 
titled to qualify Mr Greene’s article as 
a fairy-tale when reading of things 
like the three-years’-war between our 
fellow citizens Dr Riphahn and Pro- 
fessor Schwarz. Both of them will be 
rather amused to learn from Mr 
Greene what they were doing at that 
time. Working together in good con- 
tact, they deserve great merit for their 
contribution to the reconstruction 
work in Cologne. Schwarz as a town 
planner and the architect of the ““Giir- 
zenich” Festival Hall, and of the 
“Wallraf-Richartz-Museum’’. Ri- 
phahn as the architect of the Hag- 
nenstrasse (to which locals refer as 
the “‘Riphahnen-Strasse”), the new 
theatre and its environment, the new 
university buildings, and many other 
works. 

We don’t mind Mr Greene setting 
pen to paper for the purpose of telling 
legends. Cologne being far away from 


by KURT JATHO 


Massachusetts should be able to sur- 
vive that. If, however, a serious and 
highly esteemed review like ‘Town 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING publishes 
such legends we are forced to compare 
the fruit of Mr Greene’s “‘local in- 
vestigation”’ with the facts, and we are 
indeed most grateful to Town AND 
Country PLANNING for inviting our 


reply. 
Post-war Years 


To begin with, certain facts are re- 
ported perfectly correctly by Mr 
Greene: e.g. his figures about war de- 
struction in Cologne. (He obtained 
them from our Town Hall in 1957 
when visiting us as a student.) But he 
does seem to lack the imaginative 
power to realize our difficulties in the 
years between 1945 and 1948, when 
even pencil and paper were a prob- 
lem ard a planner’s monthly salary 
was just enough to buy him 1} Ib. of 
butter on the “black market’’. To give 
some assistance to Mr Greene’s ima- 
gination we recommend a book of 
Victor Gollancz called Jn Darkest 
Germany, published in London in 1947. 
The investigations on which this book 
is based were, however, conducted in 
a much more serious spirit of ap- 
proach than those of Mr Greene, who 
does not even mind using a pre-war 
photograph of our cathedral to de- 
monstrate post-war reconstruction. 
Readers will agree that this is perhaps 
a rather unique way of illustration. 


Background of Planning Law 


Of the legal background during the 
post-war years of town planning it 
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Proposed plan for the area surrounding the cathedral which is at present under public dis- 
cussion. This plan is based on the lines of the recommendations made by a jury after an inter- 
national competition 1956-7. The dotted area shows the pedestrians’ precinct. The road 
traffic will no longer, as today, move around the cathedral, but only along its northern and 
eastern flanks. As the whole area is declined “om south-west to north-east it is possible for the 
pedestrians’ precinct between cathedral ana main station to be 4°50 m. above the traffic road. 
It is proposed to provide underground parking spaces at the west and south flanks of the 
cathedral. 


must be said that there was not much 
background at all. Laws from the 
Nazi period were, of course, then very 
much opposed and they contained 
passages that had become absolutely 
meaningless, as for instance “‘the costs 
are borne by the Reich’’; the only 
solid and practicable law which we 
had for town planningat that time was 


still the old Fluchtliniengesetz from 1875. 
But this act was only made to create 
public streets. As Mr Greene points 
out, we later obtained better legal 
tools in the form of the ‘‘Nordrhein- 
Westfalen Reconstruction Law’’ of 
3 June 1950.1 This law raised many 
difficult legal issues and for this reason 
it was revised in April 1952.2 Now, 
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finally, we really had adequate legal 
tools, and we used them in the follow- 
ing years to a considerable extent. Of 
course it is ridiculous to blame Pro- 
fessor Schwarz for not using them 
since he had left our office in March 
1952, his contract with the City of 
Cologne having expired. The impor- 
tant words in this new law “‘in ex- 
change for compensation” should not 
be overlooked. These words turn the 
difficulty from the legal to the finan- 
cial side. 


Replotting 

The new law gave us the possibility 
of replotting, and in 1957, when our 
American investigator gave us the 
honour of his presence, forty-three 
replotting areas covered 95 ha (235 
acres) of Colognean soil. About 
10,000 people were involved in the 
replotting process at that time, and 
the total value of the sites amounted 
to 40 million DM.* The replotting 
areas included also the quoted Grie- 
chenmarktviertel, a former slum dis- 
trict. We attach two little maps of this 
district showing the condition in 1939 
and the new layout when rebuilding 
is completed, in order to correct Mr 
Greene’s statement that we were pre- 
pared to leave the layout of the Alt- 
stadt more or less untouched. 


Alleged Haphazard Reconstruction 


If in spite of all our work a foreign 
visitor may get the impression of hap- 
hazard reconstruction in Cologne— 
as he may in many other German 
towns—we have to draw his attention 
to the simple reason for haphazard 
reconstruction: nobody in Western 
Germany—even after replotting— 
can be forced to build or can be ex- 
propriated for redevelopment. Per- 
haps Mr Greene didn’t realize this, 
but up to now we haven’t got things 
like an English ‘‘area of comprehen- 
sive development” in German towns. 
And thus we have to try what we can 
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do with replotting and expropriation 
which is only possible for streets, pub- 
lic open spaces, and public buildings, 
but not for redevelopment. The Bun- 
desbaugesetz released during 1960 
offers an approach though not a very 
decisive one to this problem.* So much 
for the facts about the legal back- 
ground. 


The Conservative Element 


But what about this man of mys- 
tery, Schwarz ? What did he do in the 
sad years before the currency reform, 
1946 to 1948 ? He designed the frame- 
work of our town planning. In the 
words of Mr Greene he did “‘almost 
irreparable harm” to such planning. 
At this point the discrepancy of views 
comes to a head. Mr Greene thinks 
that he changed too little; most of 
Schwarz’s opponents in our city 
thought that he changed too much! 
Reading what Mr Greene tells us 
about this matter we come to the con- 
clusion that we failed in inspiring him 
with some understanding of the trea- 
sures, the traditions, and the mental 
climate of a great and ancient Euro- 
pean city. Mr Greene considered the 
destroyed centre of Cologne as a sort 
of tabula rasa, an ideal testing ground 
for what he calls “‘twentieth century 
planning”. This is by no means true. 
Cologne’s Altstadt is dotted with fa- 
mous old churches and with other 
buildings sanctified by the tradition 
of centuries, and it was clear from the 
first moment to everybody in Cologne 
that we should not remove their fire- 
blackened ruins together with all the 
other rubble. Careful preservation or 
reconstruction had to be carried out 
in the case of these buildings, as 
would be done in every other Euro- 
pean country, even behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr Greene truly remarks that the 
pattern of our streets goes back to 
Roman times, but he simply does not 
seem to appreciate that the people of 
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Cologne have an affection for this 
street pattern, which was of course not 
designed for the vast use of motor- 
cars. Distinguished citizens of Co- 
logne are still convinced that the 
motor-car—useful as it is—is not the 
ultima ratio of town planning, and by 
no means a compensation for religion, 
culture, and art. The conservative 
element is indeed very strong in the 
public opinion of cities with a great 
tradition. It is an impediment for the 
planner but, in a certain way, stimu- 
lating at the same time. Mr Greene 
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tells us that Schwarz “‘lost his time 
spinning theories removed from cur- 
rents of opinion’’. To our mind it is 
evident that he took account of the 
traditional feeling of our citizens by 
leaving certain things unchanged. 


A New Traffic-Road System 


On the other hand it was clear to 
the planner that we needed much 
more traffic space in the Altstadt than 
we had before the war. The principal 
question put before us was therefore 
whether to enlarge old roads or to in- 


Diagram of the new main traffic arteries of Cologne, according to the General Traffic Plan of 

1956. The “‘autobahn”’ ring surrounding Cologne is clearly visible. To the east and south of 

the city it is completed. The north-west “‘tangente’’ is at present in construction. The semi- 

circular city centre of Cologne (central business area depicted by black dots) which is situated 

on the left bank of the Rhine is to be relieved of all transit traffic by a special “‘stadtauto- 
bahn’’. This project is shown on the plan by a thick black line. 
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troduce an entirely new traffic-road 
system and leave the old network 
more or less untouched. We proposed 
the latter, thus in our opinion making 
avery sound compromise between tra- 
dition and twentieth-century needs. 
This general principle was accepted 
by our city council, and this decision 
saved our old buildings from being de- 
prived of their scale in relation to the 
adjacent streets and squares. It fur- 
thermore gave us the possibility of 
creating precincts at points of tradi- 
tion and faith which probably is the 
aim of many European town plan- 
ners (even if they are not Catholics). 
This decision enabled us to transform 
the famous old narrow roads like the 
Hohestrasse and the Schildergasse into 
pedestrian roads, which is probably a 
very important aim not of medieval 
but of twentieth-century urban plan- 
ning. Thus it was also possible to save 
the space for the new traffic system 
without blocking the whole building 
activity by a replotting process which 
could not be carried out before 1952. 
Mr Greene is indeed far from ap- 
preciating that Cologne had to pass a 
very serious crisis in the years before 
the currency reform and that it was 
essential for the city to survive, as 
Dr Schwering once said, in the city 
council assembly: Primum vivere, dein 
philosophari !* 

The words of Schwarz which 
Greene quotes: “‘It is far better to per- 
fect the internal structure of the city 
than to play abstractly with rings and 
axes’? speak for themselves.* Every 
planner with experience and com- 
mon sense will agree with this. 


Railway Plans 


Every town planner must bear one 
other important point in mind: the 
relation between plans and the possi- 
bilities of their realization. It is very 
dangerous to block vital reconstruc- 
tion issues by means of plans that go 
too far beyond the actual possibili- 
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ties. This was the case with our rail- 
way plans. The situation of the main 
station near the cathedral is indeed 
deplorable, but looking back we feel 
that it would have been better to 
abandon the plan of moving the sta- 
tion to another site as soon asits tech- 
nical and financial consequences 
came to light, and this was much 
earlier than we finally abolished it. 

It would perhaps be interesting to 
know if Mr Greene would still recom- 
mend our going ahead with such a 
plan ‘“‘without regard to the cost” if 
he knew that the total cost involved in 
removing the station was equivalent 
to that which we would have incurred 
when building two dozen bridges 
across the Rhine, e.g. 1 milliard DM. 
Our sole consideration when aban- 
doning this plan was, however, not a 
financial one. The changes required 
in the whole system of our railroads, 
the location of goods and passenger 
stations, including railway bridges, 
would have taken at least twenty or 
thirty years. This is tantamount to 
accepting for a considerable period 
two railway systems, as it follows that 
the old one could not be abolished 
before the new system became fully 
operative.” The consequences of such 
plans for the business centre of our 
city could also not be foreseen. For- 
tunately we had taken account of the 
possible failure of the railway plan 
and created a vast new traffic space on 
the northern side of the existing sta- 
tion, thus providing ample evidence 
of our belief in “elastic planning’. Of 
course, every experienced planner is 
familiar with the fact that the history 
of town planning is the history of 
changing plans even in remarkably 
well-planned cities, as for instance 
Rotterdam or Coventry. 


Priorities 

Mr Greene raises another impor- 
tant matter with his criticism of our 
priorities. ‘‘In spite of ever-increasing 
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Griechenmarktviertel 1939. 


traffic congestion, the city rebuilt a 
large museum,” he remarks with 
some indignation. Probably he did 
not go as far with his so-called local 
investigation as to learn that our 
masterpieces of medieval painting, 
famous all over the world, were 
stored for years in remote warehouses 
and badly needed the air-condition- 
ing of a museum which had been de- 
stroyed by the bombs, and that, un- 
less such a museum was built very 
soon, all these old masterpieces were 
in the greatest danger of decay.® It 
was a pity Mr Greene was not here at 





that time to give us the advice to sell 
them overseas. We are proud we 
didn’t and rebuilt our museum in- 
stead, for it is absolutely essential for a 
city like Cologne to revive the cultur- 
al functions of its town centre. And we 
did still more. We have to confess that 
we built a big theatre and a part of the 
town hall and a festival hall—the fa- 
mous Giir zenich—for our concerts, and 
for our Rhenish Karneval, and a large 
swimming bath just in the centre of 
the town for the recreation of our citi- 
zens. And all this did not prevent the 
rebuilding of three road bridges and 
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Griechenmarktviertel after replanning. 


two railway bridges: the new bridge 
where there had never been one be- 
fore, the Severinsbriicke, well known by 
its remarkable design—having bridge 
heads without level crossings—and on 
top of all this the north-south-road 
which is under construction just now. 
So much for our priorities. 


Present Situation 

Still, ofcourse, we have by no means 
completed the reconstruction work, 
and sometimes we ourselves are get- 
ting impatient. It gives some consola- 
tion to see that, for instance, London 


has not completed its blitzed city or 
its excellent new East End. The work 
of destruction only took hours, the 
work of reconstruction takes many 
years. And Cologne is developing 
relatively slower than other big Ger- 
man Cities with a lesser degree of war 
destruction which, for instance, have 
overflown their pre-war number of 
inhabitants years ago.® And thus it is 
quite natural that the planning pro- 
cess took more time than elsewhere. 
We are still improving our plans. The 
north-south-road is much wider than 
it was in the plan accepted by the 
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city council in the beginning.!® We 
have acquired a lot of parking space, 
and become the leading German 
town in multi-storied parking gar- 
ages.! Our pedestrian shopping roads 
are by now stretching about 1 km 
from the cathedral to the Neumarkt. 
The construction of a new satellite 
town for 80,000 to 100,000 inhabi- 
tants is planned to the north of the 
present municipal area. Building 
activities will start in 1961.2 Just now 
we are exciting the whole population 
by publishing in all our local news- 
papers the proposal of a pedestrian 
precinct on an elevated level around 
our cathedral. The model is now open 
for public inspection in the Town 
Hall before the city council decides 
on it. 

If we keep in mind how much of the 
planning work was still visible either 
in plans or in reality in 1957, we regret 
that we in our turn are forced to the 
conclusion that Mr Greene’s local in- 
vestigation was no serious investiga- 
tion at all. Instead of picking some 
phrases out of the grumbling that was 
connected with our town planning 
and, as we firmly believe, has to be 
connected with town planning in a 
free world, he should at least have 
tried to understand our legal back- 
ground, to understand our plans, to 
understand our documentary state- 
ments about the right position of 
bridges,!* of general traffic layout,!4 
and of parking needs.!5 He should 
have learnt how much of the real es- 
tate of the city—the fruit of decades of 
a careful and far-seeing real estate 
policy—was invested in our new net- 
work of roads and public open spaces. 
At least he should have considered 
the two very roughly drawn maps of 
our town centre on pages 372 and 373 
of Town AND CounTRY PLANNING 
with the eyes of a town planner, as 
even these very small and sketchy 
plans show considerable changes. 

The best thing we can recommend 
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to the readers of Town AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING would be not to bother 
about this new “‘legend of the Rhine” 
but to come to Cologne and make 
a real and true local investigation 
themselves. They are always most 
welcome. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 


. Nordrhein-Westfalen, Gesetz tiber Mass- 
nahmen zum Aufbau in den Gemeinden vom 
3. Juni 1950. 

. Nordrhein-Westfalen, Gesetz tiber Mass- 
nahmen zum Aufbau in den Gemeinden in 
der Fassung vom 29. April 1952. 

3. Umlegungsausschuss der Stadt Koln, 
Bericht tiber den Stand der Umlegungs- 
tatigkeit vom 1.10.1957. 

. Bundesbaugesetz vom 23. Juni 1960. 

. Verhandlungen der Stadtvertretung zu Koln 
vom Jahre 1949, Sitzung vom 10. Marz 
1949- 

». Rudolf Schwarz in Das neue Kéln, ein 

Vorentwurf, K6ln 1950, p. 17. 

7. The railway project is described in an 

article by Bundesbahnabteilungsprasi- 

dent Franz Hipp in the publication Das 

neue Koln, ein Vorentwurf, p. 93. 

See Archives of Cologne Museum’s Ad- 

ministration. 

g. See Comparative Municipal Statistics, 

published by Deutscher Stadtetag. 

This project is described in detail in the 

General Traffic Plan (Generalverkehrs- 

plan) of 1956, pp. 213-34. 

. Eight such multi-storied garages are at 
the moment operating in Cologne with a 
capacity for 2,735 cars. Further garages 
are planned or in preparation. 

12. This project is described in the publica- 

tion Eine neue Stadt in Kéln, April 1958. 

13. Kiinftige Strassenbriicken tiber den Rhein im 

Raume Kéln, Juli 1953. 
14. Generalverkehrsplan der Stadt Koln, 
1956. 
15. Das Parkproblem in der Kélner Innenstadt, 
1954. 
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COVER PICTURE 


The photograph on our cover this 


month was taken by a novel type of 


low-altitude camera. The apparatus 
consists of a captive balloon carrying 
a camera, the shutter of which is 
electrically operated from the ground. 
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DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT 


DEPARTMENTS 


Here a civil servant states in a balanced way the pros and cons of the 


transfer of Government Departments from London to other towns, 


taking into account the national and personal interest. 


HE GOVERNMENT’S declared 
[otic in favour of dispersing 
civil service departments away 
from London seems to have slowed to 


an imperceptible pace. No doubt 
this was what sparked off a motion 


proposed at the annual conference of 


the Society of Civil Servants last year 
that a planned programme of dis- 
persal of Government offices from the 
London area was urgently required. 

As the motion was defeated it 
would appear that the Government’s 
policy received a further knock-down 
blow in addition to that given by the 
Select Committee on Estimates which 
severely criticized the Admiralty for 
maintaining a substantial part of its 
establishment at Bath. 

The civil servants’ motion was lost 
though over one-third of the votes cast 
were in favour. But it must not be sup- 
posed that this means that only that 
proportion of civil servants are in 
favour. Many departments have 
London headquarters and branches 
elsewhere. Since, generally, the head- 
quarters are the larger and the ma- 
jority prefer to stay where they are, 
the views of their country colleagues, 
even though expressed at branch 
meetings, are bound to be swamped. 


A Win on Points? 

So, although the voting figures 
could be misleading, the actual de- 
bate shows that the speakers for the 
motion had the best of the arguments 
and may be said to have won on 
points. 


by LEONARD EVANS 


The Case for Dispersal 


The arguments in favour of the 
motion were, broadly: 

(a) the bad travelling conditions in 
London caused strain, affected 
health and efficiency, and cost 
time and money; 


(b) there would always be plenty of 
work in London for those who 
preferred to be there; 

(c) many born or “‘naturalized”’ Lon- 


doners who had been moved to 
provincial towns during and after 
the war and had experienced 
conditions of living and working 
in more congenial surroundings 
would not choose to return; 

(d) Government would eventually be 
forced to decentralize and it 
waquld be wiser to plan now rather 
than when, as forecast by London 
Transport, travelling conditions 
would, in three years, resemble 
those which existed during the 
Underground strike. 


The Case Against Examined 


The arguments produced in oppo- 
sition were: 

(a) the dispersal of civil servants 
while commercial concerns were 
allowed to continue to employ 
more office staffs in London 
would not solve the problem; 

(6) civil servants had been moved to 
provincial towns without pro- 
vision having first been made for 
housing and schools; 

(c) Londoners had their roots in Lon- 
don and disliked being moved. 








IIo 


One of the principal reasons for the 
opposition to moves, whether out of 
London or from one provincial centre 
to another, is the natural disinclina- 
tion to face the unknown, but there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that 
most of those who have been up- 
rooted have within a short time 
settled down and been glad they were. 
It is an undisputed fact that in one 
provincial branch office, with a staff 
of about 600, there is a general fear of 
the possibility of its being restored to 
its London HQ. Even when pro- 
motion to a higher grade comes its 
joy is overshadowed by the prospect 
of a move to London. Financially, the 
promoted person is worse off, cer- 
tainly at first before his annual incre- 
ments have taken him farther up the 
salary scale. It is true that a London 
civil servant gets an additional allow- 
ance to reward him for having to in- 
cur the additional cost of living in 
London. But it is only £50 to £60 and 
it attracts tax at the highest rates; so, 
out of what is left, the poor chap has 
to pay for his season ticket, his 
lunches out, bus fares for his wife and 
children and, of course, a greatly in- 
creased cost of housing. It would be 
only fair to mention here that Govern- 
ment reimburses a civil servant who is 
moved and as a result has to incur in- 
creased family housing costs. 


Compensations and Betterments 


On the other hand, the civil servant 
who is moved from London, say, on 
promotion to a higher grade, may 
well find that, at first, his pay packet 
is a little smaller. Nevertheless, if he is 
a family man, not only will he soon 
discover that his outgoings are less, 
but he can, by taking advantage of 
the contribution the Government 
makes to higher housing costs, actu- 
ally improve his standard and buy or 
rent better quality accommodation. 

Since civil servants in London cost 
the taxpayer more in pay and allow- 
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ances, and much more for office 
accommodation, it is obvious that 
some economy would result from 
further dispersal. One of the things 
which most distressed the Select Com- 
mittee in their examination of the 
Admiralty’s Bath office was the cost 
of travel between Bath and London 
which amounted to about £46,000 a 
year. They quite overlooked the fact 
that for London allowance alone the 
4,600 staff, if transferred to London, 
would cost the taxpayer some 
£200,000 more! It was only to be 
expected that the Admiralty would 
point this out in defending itself. 


Why Not go to New Towns? 


The Air Ministry too has branches 
in provincial centres where blocks of 
work are performed of a very similar 
nature to that of parts of the London 
headquarters. There is no real reason 
why this should be so apart from the 
administrative problems of organiz- 
ing the move. No doubt departments 
are unwilling to tackle such problems 
without getting a firm direction from 
the Treasury. 

Excluding the Post Office, out of a 
total of 382,000 civil servants there 
are 230,000 in London. There seems 
to be plenty of scope here for a de- 
termined effort to popularize the 
policy instead of letting it quietly fade 
away. 

The earlier reasons of strategic 
necessity and new blood for depressed 
areas should be dropped, the former 
being no longer valid anyway, and a 
new argument, namely a better life 
in better surroundings, put before the 
civil servant. For the reasons men- 
tioned above the opinion of individual 
civil servants should be sought direct 
rather than by means of trade union 
resolutions. 

The Meteorological Office is going 
to Bracknell New Town this year. 
Why not have a department in every 
new town? 
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A YUGOSLAV NEW TOWN 


In this article the Professor of Planning at the University of 
Ljubljana describes the development of a new coal-town in Slovenia. 


UGOSLAVIA Is a country of 

Y small and medium-sized towns, 
therefore there are no prob- 

lems of congestion and overspill. 
However, the process of economic de- 
velopment and structural change is 
going on very rapidly. The official 
policy of national planning tries to 
promote development of all kinds of 
towns and to avoid congestion in the 








by SASA SEDLAR 


main ones like Beograd and Zagreb. 
In this way, the period of overcrowd- 
ed big towns, so well known in highly 
industrialized countries, should be 
avoided in Yugoslavia. 
Consequently, Yugoslavia’s new 
town, Velenje, is not a solution of an 
overspill problem but is the actual 
and future centre of a 10 km long and 
2 km wide valley in Slovenia, the 
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LAYOUT OF THE TOWN CENTRE 


ST. Residential areas not yet executed; $. Educational precinct; 1. Hotel; 2. Block with shops 

on the ground floor; 3. Fourteen-storey tower block; 4. Administration of the mines; 5. De- 

partment store; 6. Blocks with shops on the ground floor; 7. Cinema; 8. Eight-storey tower 

block; 9. Clinic and pharmacy; 10. Secondary school of mining; 11. boarding school; 

12. Workers’ club; 13. Community centre; 14. Town hall and bank; 15. Markets; 16. Motor- 
car service; 17. Central bus station; 18. Railway station; 19. Parking places. 
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north-western part of Yugoslavia. 
The whole valley is a coal district with 
two small settlements, Sostanj and 
Velenje. After World War II produc- 
tion of coal began to rise rapidly. 
Geological surveys showed a high 
richness of coal strata and very fa- 
vourable conditions for extension of 
the actual coal pits. The mining terri- 
tory, not suitable for building pur- 
poses, made development of So3tanj 
impossible, and a great number of 
houses built round the pits were in a 
very bad condition and have had to 
be pulled down. Therefore, a new 
place for housing was chosen, be- 
tween the small village Velenje and a 
group of old miners’ houses. 


Regional Plan and Master Plan 


A lot of problems have had to be 
solved in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the new town, namely the 
exact determination of boundaries 
limiting the coal reserves, definition 
of principal longitudinal traffic lines, 
river regulation, and, finally, organi- 
zation of the move from the menaced 
places to the new residential areas. 

As usual in planning practice, a 
regional plan of the whole district was 
prepared and approved by the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Government. 
The master plan is not yet completely 
finished, although a great part of the 
town is already built up or under 
construction. 

The available land on the River 
Paka is comparatively flat, with hills 
on the northern and southern sides. 
On the south, at the foot of the castle 
hill is situated the old village Velenje. 
The northern part of the plain was 
built up during the first years after the 
liberation, mostly with houses and 
small blocks of flats; shops and public 
services were lacking. 

The planned population is to attain 
30,000 in thirty years, in the first stage 
14,000. The actual size of Velenje is 
5,000 inhabitants, The master plan 
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has had to connect both separated 
built-up areas into a well-planned en- 
tirety, based on modern planning 
principles. The planner’s task was 
rather difficult because of the urgent 
housing needs caused by increased 
coal production. This is the reason 
why some locations are not very well 
studied. 


High Density Neighbourhood Units 

The average density of residential 
areas is 183 inhabitants per hectare. 
This appears to be comparatively 
high and is caused by the fact that the 
majority of areas are built up by 
blocks of flats and tower blocks. The 
town is now completely supplied with 
public utilities. The central part has 
just received district heating from a 
power station 2 km away. 

The residential areas are divided 
into four neighbourhood units, equip- 
ped with schools, shopping centres, 
and local public buildings. Because of 
special conditions it was not possible 
to execute development stages in the 
form of neighbourhood units, as prac- 
tised in some British new towns. It 
was necessary to build up a great part 
of the town centre, with some civic, 
cultural, commercial, and education- 
al buildings, to serve the whole dis- 
trict. 

The miners and workers who are 
moving to Velenje are predominantly 
of rural provenance and slowly be- 
come familiar with the urban, col- 
lective way of living. They usually 
first get flats in more modest, moder- 
ately comfortable blocks and cannot 
move into well-equipped modern 
flats until a fixed term. Tenants who 
do not keep their flats in order or who 
disturb their neighbours by noise or 
quarrels are settled back into flats of 
lower categories. 

Velenje is a well-known town of 
flowers, where gardening and flower 
growing are very popular. That seems 
to be an important need and com- 
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Photographs by Janez Kalisnik 


VELENJE NEW TOWN 
Above: a group of blocks near the town centre. Below: the main square with mine adminis- 
trative offices block. 


pensation for miners working the 
whole day under the earth’s surface. 

The pattern of the town has been 
subjected to some criticism and it is 
very clear that conditions of planning, 
designing, and executing were not 
very favourable, especially because of 
lack of time. The town centre is nearly 
finished, although the population has 
not attained more than one-fifth of 
the planned total. A future extension 
of the centre for purposes actually not 
yet foreseen will meet with difficul- 
ties. Other criticisms are directed at 
the main central place, which appears 
to be too large for the town. 


Nevertheless, the architectural as- 
pect of Velenje, its residential and 
public buildings and its landscaping, 
have a high level, some of them being 
examples of good Yugoslav archi- 
tecture. 

Several smaller parts of the town 
were built up before the development 
plan was made. Because of specific 
conditions of its growth, Velenje is a 
kind of display of Yugoslav archi- 
tecture, of both the most modest and 
the most luxurious achievements. 
With its good qualities and shortcom- 
ings it represents what is typical and 
progressive in Yugoslav architecture. 
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Some Particulars 
Residential areas 156-40 ha 
Areas for civic, cultural, and 

educational uses 25°60 ,, 
Parks and public open spaces 10°00 ,, 
Sports grounds 32°00 ,, 
Rivers and lakes 20°00 ,, 
Railway grounds O*RD. 4; 
Industrial areas 42°00 ,, 
Gardens and allotments 50°00 ,, 
Cemetery 10°50 ,, 

353°00 ha 
* 


The New 


Three of the new life peerages an- 
nounced in January bring useful re- 
inforcement to the small but distin- 
guished group in the House of Lords 
who are interested in town planning. 

Lord Lindgren is best known na- 
tionally as George Lindgren, Labour 
MP for Wellingborough from 1945 
to 1959, and successively Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Ministries of 
National Insurance (1945-6), Civil 
Aviation (1946-50), and Town and 
Country Planning (1950-1). Born in 
London in 1900, he became a railway 
clerk and an active trade unionist; 
he was chairman of the London 
Trades Council in 1938-42. His in- 
terest in planning began with his 
settlement in a terrace house in Wel- 
wyn Garden City thirty-five years 
ago, as a “commuter” from King’s 
Cross, where he worked, and he still 
lives in the same house and is noted in 
the town for his energetic part in local 
government, on the UDC and the 
County Council, and for his daily 
habit of running two miles and taking 
a dip in the town’s swimming pool— 
breaking the ice when necessary. He 
was on the executive committee of the 
TCPA for many years, and is now 
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Densities 


Gross density on the whole 
planning area (without ce- 
metery) 

Gross density on the built-up 
area 

Average density of residential 
areas (grounds of neighbour- 
hood, public and service 
buildings included) 

Average net density of resi- 
dential areas 225 inh./ha 
Net densities vary from 100 inh./ha (lay- 

out with houses) to 400 inh./ha (layout with 

flats). 


120 inh./ha 


145 inh./ha 


183 inh./ha 


* * 


Life Peers 


deputy chairman of its council. He 
has taken the title of Lord Lindgren, of 
Welwyn Garden City. 

Lord Molson, formerly Hugh Mol- 
son, Conservative MP for the Peak 
Division of Derbyshire since 1939 and 
formerly for Doncaster 1933-5, has 
also taken much interest in town plan- 
ning; for some time he served on the 
TCPA executive. He was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works 1951-3, and for a period later 
to the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation. Born in 1903, he was 
educated at Osborne and Dartmouth 
Naval College and at Oxford, and be- 
fore entering Parliament qualified as 
a barrister-at-law. He retains a keen 
interest in planning. 

Lord Hughes, who as William 
Hughes was Lord Provost of Dundee, 
recently succeeded Sir Garnet Wilson 
as chairman of the Glenrothes New 
Town Development Corporation. 

Our congratulations to these three 
new peers are coupled with confi- 
dence that their varied and relevant 
experiences will enable them to make 
valuable contributions to the discus- 
sion of planning matters in the Upper 
House. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











Rates and Reason 

This is the time of year when city 
fathers go through some agonizing 
arithmetic. The May elections are not 
far away. The estimates presented by 
the spending committees in the first 
instance invariably mean a substan- 
tial increase in rates, and so calls for 
economy go out. All the “‘inessen- 
tials” are cut—meaning usually those 
things which make a difference be- 
tween vegetation and living. The 
danger is once more staved off. The 
elections are over. Perhaps the party 
in power has managed to stay in, per- 
haps control has changed and it will 
be the other side that has to wrestle 
with the problem in a year’s time. But 
not at any time do parties or elector- 
ate ask themselves what it is that 
makes city bills soar, unless it is to dis- 
miss the subject with some dark hints 
about the insatiable demands of the 
trade unions. The fact that conges- 
tion is the chief cause of rising ex- 
penditure is overlooked. It happens 
not to be the business of any spending 
committee to deal with the root of the 
trouble—each is only concerned with 
some palliative, and, naturally, they 
demand the means for alleviation. 
The housing deficit mounts as ever 
more towers are erected on sandy bot- 
toms. The highways department is 
forever trying to catch up with the 
traffic flows of yesterday. Sewerage 
becomes more complex in the under- 
ground labyrinth. 

And the more expensive it all 
becomes, the more the authorities 
squeeze out of the ratepayer (or the 
consumer in the case of the trading 
services and transport) and the higher 
the central government subsidy must 
also become. When will someone 


stand up at such a time and say that it 
would be cheaper, as well as more 
humane, to reduce the cities’ popula- 
tions and jobs ? He would not get any 
votes, but he might have the satisfac- 
tion that comes from consciousness of 
sanity. 


The Conurbations 


One matter which has really be- 
come urgent for the understanding 
of our present planning problems is 
the redefinition of Britain’s conurba- 
tions. According to the Registrar- 
General’s Annual Estimates of the Popu- 
lation of England and Wales, 1960, the 
population of the six conurbations, 
although larger than in 1959, is a 
slightly smaller proportion of the total 
for the country. Now this is manifestly 
absurd, as every planner knows, even 
assuming that the Registrar-General’s 
guesses for each local authority area 
are correct (this will be decided later 
this year). The point is that the 
definition of the boundaries of the 
conurbations was drawn up at a time 
when there was much less peripheral 
pressure. The populations dependent 
on the conurbations are still growing. 
Though many live in the green belts, 
or even beyond them if they can. That 
London managers live at Brighton 
and Frinton, Birmingham business 
men at Malvern or Breedon, is not a 
triumph of planning, but merely a 
symptom of the fact that policies have 
gone haywire. The only true assess- 
ment of the situation lies in a com- 
parison of inhabitants in the conur- 
bations (enlarged so as to include all 
local authority areas from which 
more than, say, 25 per cent of the in- 
habitants travel daily into the conur- 
bation to work), and the number of 
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people known to be working in the 
area. This will give a measure of the 
growth of the problem, and also of 
more distant commuting. Although 
the official figures say that less than 
37 per cent of all people in England 
and Wales live in conurbations, the 
true figure on the enlarged defini- 
tions, and including the commuters, 
is probably nearer 50 per cent. 


Wales Still Dies 


There is a certain hopelessness 
about the figures for the rural parts of 
Wales. In 1952, the population of 
Anglesey, Brecknock, Cardigan, Car- 
marthen, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Pembroke, and Radnor counties was 
about 528,000. By 1960, this had 
dropped to something over 520,000. 
But this is not a true measure of their 
decline, for natural increase alone 
(had it been on the same basis as for 
the country as a whole) would have 
brought the total to about 554,000 by 
1960. Therefore about 34,000 people 
must have left these eight counties in 
eight years. And we may be certain 
that they were the youngest and 
fittest. Rural Wales still faces a catas- 
trophic age structure a few years from 
now. With each wave of emigration, 
the county authorities’ chances of 
maintaining a reasonable standard of 
provision of amenities and services 
must fall, and this in turn will drive 
out the young folk. The total rateable 
value of these eight counties is a mere 
fraction of that of any of the large 
English cities, and the help they re- 
ceive from the central government is 
equally ludicrous compared with the 
hundreds of millions poured annually 
into the big cities to subsidize their 
uneconomic housing, roads, and sew- 
ers. Ifonly a few per cent of this waste- 
ful expenditure were diverted to some 
large projects to revitalize the econo- 
mies of these counties, it would not 
only be an act of social justice, but 
would be a great saving in public ex- 
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penditure in the long run. It is notice- 
able that such schemes as at Traws- 
fynydd in Merionethshire, and Mil- 
ford Haven in Pembrokeshire suc- 
ceeded in arresting the downward 
trend of population in the areas con- 
cerned, though probably only tem- 
porarily since most of the labour force 
was engaged on constructional work. 

One of the troubles is that this 
sort of larger calculation, or social 
accounting, is rarely practised in 
Government circles. It is not the task 
of any one Ministry to perform it. The 
Treasury is interested in Government 
expenditure only in a strictly econo- 
mic sense, and does not take into 
account the human factors involved. 
(Though in this case even in the stric- 
test business sense the present policy 
is a mistake.) ‘There is certainly no co- 
ordination between the Treasury, 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, the Ministry of Labour, 
the various departments responsible 
for Wales, and so on. 

Perhaps the only person who could 
really take a larger view of things is 
the Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment. The new holder of this office, 
Professor Alexander Cairncross, may 
well be the man to address himself to 
the subject. A Scot, he knows only too 
well the problem of the flight from the 
fringe areas of the British Isles. And he 
is one of our greatest experts on capi- 
tal investment. Perhaps he will one 
day do a sum on the back of a Trea- 
sury envelope and suggest new 
policies. 


Hexagonal Living 


Mr Alan Day’s articles on Traffic 
in Cities recently published in the 
Observer are an amusing instance of 
a clever economist’s application of 
a theoretical technique to practical 
problems. He plans to cover the Lon- 
don area with about 170 to 200 miles 
of urban motorway, arranged in 
hexagonal patterns, allowing for 
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three-way junctions only. This, he be- 
lieves, would greatly speed the jour- 
ney from Bermondsey to Battersea. I 
am sure it would. The plan would be 
admirable if we were dealing with a 
tabula rasa. Mr Day’s calculations of 
cost pay no attention to the fact that 
each of the three-road fly-over junc- 
tions planned (there would be sixty or 
seventy of these) would occupy some- 
thing not far short of forty acres of 
ground—not to speak of the land re- 
quired for the roads themselves. Ad- 
mittedly some of the land under the 
junctions might be used for car parks 
—but nothing else. Does Mr Day 
know what it would cost the LCC 
(whom he accuses of being one of the 
most backward of major authorities) 
to acquire 3,000 acres of land for 
these purposes, plus the land for the 
roads themselves? The bill would be 
astronomical, and, of course, Mr Day 
would not advocate compulsory pur- 
chase at pre-1959 figures. 

This is only one side of this fan- 
tastic proposal. Mr Day has been to 
the United States frequently enough 
to have noticed how these huge urban 
motorways and their intersections 
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completely carve up the districts they 
traverse. Londoners would soon cease 
to live in Hampstead or Hoxton, but 
in Hexagon 59 or 43. Moreover, in- 
side the hexagons congestion would 
be as bad as ever (or worse consider- 
ing the loss of total land involved) 
unless motorists left their cars at the 
intersection nearest (i.e. within a 
three-mile walk) to their office or 
workplace. 

It is again a question of social 
accounting. If the £600 million men- 
tioned by Mr Day (which is of course 
a serious underestimate) were spent 
on improving public transport, pro- 
viding garaging at outer termini and 
perhaps the urban ends of a few radial 
motorways, and the rest on incentives 
to decentralization, the gains would 
be immeasurably greater. Mr Day 
speaks of the new tendency to erect 
office blocks in the suburbs as if it 
were some sort of remedy, because 
commuting will not all be one way. It 
may somewhat reduce the crush on 
the tube, but it does nothing to help 
the main disease from which London 
suffers. 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Urban Crime: New Qualification for Planners 


“City planners must work more closely with police officials in redeveloping 





the central city. Expensive plans for new apartment buildings, cultural 
centers, and merchandizing areas will have little meaning unless streets and 
sidewalks are made safe for men and women who would use such facilities. 

“The law-abiding people of the community must be assured freedom of 
movement at any hour of the day or night. The wise use of better street light- 
ing, curvilinear streets, landscaping techniques, communication facilities 
such as street corner call boxes and closed circuit television can be employed 
rather inexpensively by city planners to help police slash the urban crime 
rate. But city planners seemingly have been more interested in architectural 
concepts than in personal safety concepts so far. It might be wise to assign city 
planners and urban renewal officials to the police department for a year or so 
as patrolmen in high crime rate areas and then let them go back to their 
drawing boards.”—cARL w. LARSEN, ‘Our Stake in the Crime Fight’, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine, 20 November 1960. 
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LEISURE IN A NEW TOWN 


An account by a resident sociologist of a survey made early in 1960 
of the leisure habits of a sample of corporation tenants in Crawley, 


Sussex. 


URING THE latter part of 1959 
D a sociology class organized by 
the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation carried out a social survey 
in Crawley to discover how the people 
who have come to live in the town use 
their leisure time. This project was 
undertaken because of increasing na- 
tional interest in what is becoming 
known as the “‘problem of leisure”’ in 
these days of an ever-shorter working 
week and an increasing emphasis on 
the luxuries of life that go with a 
booming economy and rising stand- 
ards of living. The growing concern 
with the use of leisure found expres- 
sion in the election manifestos of the 
two major political parties in October 
1959, in the recent Albemarle, Crow- 
ther, and Wolfenden reports, and also 
in a House of Lords debate on leisure 
in February 1960 which coincided 
with the interviewing stage of the 
survey. 


The Town’s Stage of Development 


On a local level it was felt that the 
present stage of development of the 
town warranted such an inquiry. At 
the time (before the building ofan ad- 
ditional neighbourhood at Furnace 
Green was announced) it seemed that 
the town, with a population of over 
51,000, was virtually complete. The 
population and houses are there but, 
because of economic cuts and re- 
strictions, the buildings for social and 
community facilities lag far behind. 
Thus the town centre exists as a com- 
mercial and shopping centre and not 
a social centre. There are over 350 
organizations representing cultural, 


by GILLIAN M. PITT 


sporting, and recreational interests, 
which may or may not be a healthy 
sign. It was our task to find out how 
people use the leisure time they have 
at their disposal in the hope that this 
would give a picture of the social life 
of the town today and provide a basis 
from which to view future develop- 
ment. 


Definition and Sampling Method 
For the purpose of this research we 
defined leisure time as “‘that time 
when the individual has some effec- 
tive choice of activity’. This is not 
wholly satisfactory (working defini- 
tions rarely are), but it was designed 





to exclude time spent in “work” ! 


(gainful employment, housework, 
and child care), normal sleeping, and 
eating. 

The information on the use of lei- 
sure was obtained by interviewing 
the members of a random sample of 
households. Limited resources meant 
that our sample had to be small and 
we estimated that we could not hope 
to cover more than 200 households. 
For this reason the population was re- 
stricted to occupants of houses built 
and rented by the development cor- 
poration. With the help of statistics 
provided by the corporation it was 


possible to gauge the extent to which | 


the sample was representative of the 
population on the basis of sex, age, 
and marital status, the occupation of 
the head of the household, size of 
household, and the time lived in 
Crawley. This check outweighs to a 
certain extent. the disadvantages of 
such a small sample. 
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Peculiarities of Age Structure 


The sample tends to exaggerate the 
peculiarities of the age structure of the 


' new town, the large number of pre- 


school-age children (18-6 per cent of 
sample, 11-1 per cent of population), 
the small number of “‘teenagers”’ and 
young adults (the fifteen to twenty- 
four age group: 6 per cent of sample, 
g per cent of population), and the 
relatively small proportion aged over 
fifty (7-8 per cent sample, 8-5 per 
cent of population). A certain amount 
of this bias arose because of non-con- 
tacts at the interviewing stage, and 
this also explains the under-repre- 


| sentation of single men in the sample. 


20° per cent of the households which 
were selected for interview were not 


| contacted, either because the occu- 


pants refused to co-operate or, more 
frequently, because the interviewer 
was unable to find anyone at home 
after repeated calls. It is probable that 
the interviewers are more likely to 
find young families at home when 
they call than households where there 
are no children. 

The sample proved to be repre- 
sentative of the total population on 
the basis of occupation of the head of 
the household, size of household, and 
time lived in the town. A third of 
householders have non-manual oc- 
cupations other than purely routine, 
another third have skilled manual or 
routine non-manual jobs, and a fur- 
ther quarter are semi-skilled manual 
workers. Half the families interviewed 
had lived in the new town for less than 
four years. 


Measurement of Time for Leisure 


Our first concern was to discover 
how much time is available for leisure 
pursuits. Working hours have de- 
clined steadily over the past fifty 
years and one of the purposes behind 
building new towns was to bring 
work-place and home within a rea- 
sonable distance of each other and so 
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eliminate the long and exhausting 
daily journey which has become such 
a feature of modern life. It is the hours 
spent at work together with the time 
taken to travel to and from work that 
determine the leisure time of the em- 
ployed. The great majority of the 
men worked in Crawley (83 per cent) 
and a further 6 per cent work at the 
nearby airport. However 7°5 per 
cent work in London, almost ex- 
clusively non-manual workers. It is 
significant that such a high propor- 
tion of men living in new town house- 
holds (available only to families mov- 
ing with their firms) go to London, 
thirty miles away, every day involv- 
ing at least a two-hour journey. It is 
this long journey undertaken by a sig- 
nificant proportion of non-manual 
workers that probably accounts for 
the fact that managerial and execu- 
tive classes spend an average of 11-16 
hours a day away from home com- 
pared with 10-34 hours for routine 
manual and skilled manual workers, 
and 9-14 hours for the unskilled 
manual workers. Nearly three quar- 
ters of the non-shift workers have ar- 
rived home by half-past six in the 
evening. The majority of married 
womerr have no paid employment 
outside the home. Of the 25 per cent 
who have full-time gainful employ- 
ment half have no children under 
twenty-one, and a further quarter 
have one child, and in only.one in- 
stance was the child under school age. 
The dismal picture of the “latchkey 
children”? would not appear to be 
found in Crawley. 


Limitations on Choice of Pursuits 


The choice of leisure pastimes is 
affected and restricted by several 
factors. The householder’s occupa- 
tion will have an influence: a heavy 
manual worker will probably have 
different ways of using his leisure from 
his neighbour who sits in an office, 
both because of the physical nature of 
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the occupation and the differing edu- 
cational and social backgrounds that 
have led to these occupations. The 
size and composition of the house- 
hold is another important factor. The 
presence of young children will pro- 
foundly affect the pattern of leisure 
pursuits and it is noteworthy that in 
almost half (46 per cent) of the house- 
holds there was at least one child under 
five and in nearly two-thirds (63 per 
cent) there were one or more children 
under eleven years. Only a quarter of 
the households had no child under 
sixteen. The bias in age structure al- 
ready mentioned must be remem- 
bered here, but the importance of 
family commitments is obviously very 
great. 


Habits of Different Age Groups 


A very high proportion of the 
families interviewed therefore were 
young couples with young children, a 
fairly representative picture of any 
new town. Dr Mark Abrams, in his 
very interesting paper on “The 
Social Aspects of Leisure” at the 
Town and Country Planning Sum- 
mer School 1960, emphasized the in- 
creasing tendency for leisure habits to 
be determined by age, and by stage of 
family development. He defines vari- 
ous groups, among them the twenty 
to forty-four age group, the period 
from getting married to the time 
when children leave school and go 
out to work, which is by far the largest 
adult group in the new towns today. 
The pattern of leisure that Dr Abrams 
outlines for this group corresponds 
closely to the picture that emerges 
from the survey in Crawley. The 
young family is largely home-bound 
and there will be a marked emphasis 
on facilities available in the home. 
Possession of radio and _ television 
has become nearly universal, 85 per 
cent of households have radio and 
TV and an additional 6 per cent have 
TV only, and g per cent have radio 
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a gramophone, record player or 
radiogram and in over a quarter there 
was a musical instrument. 


Popularity of Television 


From our questions on the use of 
weekday evenings we learnt that by 
far the most popular pastime is tele- 
viewing. Over half the adult popula- 
tion (53 per cent) spent three or more 
of the five weekday evenings, and go 
per cent spent one or more in this way. 
Decorating and hobbies occupy 8 per 
cent on one evening in the week anda 
further 6 per cent on two or more 
evenings. 9 per cent spent an evening 
entertaining friends or relatives, and 
II per cent spent one or more evenings 
reading. Housework and work done 
at home occupies g per cent on one 
evening, and 10 per cent on two or 
more evenings. At the week-ends over 
half once again are watching tele- 
vision on Saturday evening and on 
Sunday evening. 


Cars and Outside Activities 


On the other hand, families often 
have their own means of transport 
which should facilitate the pursuit of 
leisure activities outside the home. 
Four out of ten have cars for family 
use and only one in ten have to rely 
exclusively on public transport. 

Those who do go out are more 
likely to go to evening classes than to 
the cinema, and the “pub” attracts 
only a very small minority, even at 
week-ends. Organizations for all 
types of activity abound but 65 per 
cent of the sample adult population 
did not belong to any organization. It 
is doubtful however whether 35 per 
cent of the population participating 
in this type of community life is a low 
figure for a town of the size and age 
structure of Crawley, where the town 
centre is socially underdeveloped and 
organizations are continually search- 
ing for suitable premises. 
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The survey showed that factors of 
age and marital status have a mark- 
ed influence on participation in the 
organized social and community life, 
especially for women. Less than 20 
per cent of women under the age of 
forty belong to an organization, 
whereas over 60 per cent in the age 
group forty-one to fifty, and a third 
of women over fifty are members. We 
also found that whereas all the single 
women interviewed belonged to or- 
ganizations, less than half (41 per 
cent) of married women without 
children and only 16 per cent of mar- 
ried women with children do. In view 
of the fact that 80 per cent of the 
women interviewed were married and 
had children the low figure of par- 
ticipation is not surprising but indi- 
cates the vast potential membership 
for organizations in five years’ time, 
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when a much higher proportion of 
the population is over forty. 


Future Changes Likely 


The survey has not produced any 
startling results, but has rather served 
to confirm the impressions that people 
involved in the community life of the 
town have gained over the years. It 
should also lead to optimism for the 
future of the town. Dr Abrams points 
out that as people pass the mid- 
thirties home ties slacken and leisure 
activities move to a wider sphere. The 
home-centred society that we found is 
normal and healthy for the type of 
population in the town but, as the 
years pass, the wider community and 
social life should grow from strength 
to strength. It is to be hoped that the 
facilities to meet this growing demand 
will be provided in the town centre 
with little further delay. 





THE LATE LORD DUNROSSIL 


We record with a sense of personal 
loss which will be shared by many 
planners the death of Viscount 
Dunrossil of Vallaquin in the Isle of 
North Uist. Formerly the Rt Hon. 
W.S. Morrison, Conservative MP for 
Cirencester and Tewkesbury for thirty 
years, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons from 1951 to 1959, and in his 
lat year Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, he has a unique place in our 
own corner of history as the first 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning (1943-5). Affectionately known 
in the House of Commonsas “Shakes” 
Morrison because of his ability to 
quote extensively (and in a beautiful 
Scots voice) Shakespeare and other 
poets, he was a man of outstanding 
charm and warm humanity; and 
though he never really fulfilled his 
promise as Minister in several very 





important departments, his tact, un- 
derstanding, and firmness as Speaker 
made him an immense success in that 
position. 

Our own memories of him are 
specially his piloting through the 
House of the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1944—the first of the 
important post-war series of Acts— 
and of the delightful address with 
which he opened the new head- 
quarters of the TCPA in King Street 
when he was “our”? Minister. After 
his resignation on the change of 
Government in 1945, he accepted 
election as a Vice-President of the 
Association, and retained that office 
until his death in February 1961, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Our sympathy 
goes to Lady Dunrossil and their four 
sons, two of whom have been with 
their parents in Australia. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK OF THE 


NETHERLANDS 


HE HOGE VELUWE, the only 
national park in the Nether- 
lands, is situated about ten 
miles north of Arnhem, and offers 
within its small area of twenty-two 
square miles a remarkable range of 
interest for visitors. In many respects 
it strays far from the usually accepted 
concept of a national park—for in- 
stance, one pays to get in—but never- 
theless the countryside retains a high 
degree of natural character and in- 
deed is one of the finest game pre- 
serves in the whole of the Nether- 
lands. 

The history of the Hoge Veluwe, 
again unlike that of most national 
parks of the world, is largely one of 
private enterprise and benefaction. 
Developed and cared for early in the 
present century as a private estate by 
Mr A. G. Kroller, a Rotterdam busi- 


by JOHN FOSTER 


ness man, the area was put at the dis- 
posal of the Dutch nation in 1928 by 
the foundation of the Kroller-Muller 
Foundation which had the declared 
aim of “. . . the creation and main- 
tenance of a foundation . . . for the 
use and enjoyment of the commu- 
nity”. Early in the ’thirties Mrs 
Kroller-Muller, who was keenly in- 
terested in art, modern art in parti- 
cular, built a museum in the north- 
ern part of what is now the national 
park. This museum, a fine brick 
building in contemporary style, now 


contains nearly 300 works by Vincent | 


Van Gogh and a selection of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century works 
of art, along with a small represen- 
tative collection of works by old 
masters, and old and modern cera- 
mics, drawings, and graphic art. 

In 1935 Mr and Mrs Kroller- 


Heathland and drift-sand landscape of the Wildbaan, adjoining the only motor road through 
the central part of the park. 








John Foster 
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Muller converted their impressive 
property into the Hoge Veluwe Na- 
tional Park, a foundation in the ad- 
ministration of which the State now 
participates. The day-to-day running 
of the park is in the hands ofa director 
and a staff of about fifty persons, all 
responsible to the board which oper- 
ates under the terms of the founda- 
tion. While this staff may seem large 
it must be remembered that the mu- 
seum is within the national park, and 
near it is a restaurant, both of which 
are directly controlled by the board 
and not let as concessions to private 
operators. 

While the area was still a private 
estate it was completely fenced out 
by the Kroller-Mullers. The main 
road between the nearby towns of 
Otterlo and Hoenderloo was moved 
northwards at their expense to a new 
line running completely outside the 
domains of the estate, so that today 
the national park forms an undivided 
whole intersected by neither public 
highway nor public pathway. The 
existence of the boundary fence has 
also made it possible to limit entry to 
the park area to a small number of 
gates. These are manned during day- 
light hours and visitors coming in pay 
a fee of 1s. for entry. Entry for a car 
costs 2s. 6d. and for a coach about 53s. 
While it might be thought that the 
entry of vehicles into the national 
park at all would reduce its natural 
character, this is not so in fact. The 
five entry points converge near the 
centre of the northern half of the park 
where the museum is situated and 
these are the only vehicular roads in 
the whole area. The remainder of the 
park is laced with rough footpaths 
and tracks which make possible hours 
of delightful walking far from the 
sight or sound of the internal com- 
bustion engine. 

The park comprises two quite dif- 
ferent types of landscape. The north- 
ern part is entirely wooded, while the 
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remainder is an area of heathland, 
grass, drift sand, and birch and fir 
trees. The central part of the heath- 
land area, known as the Wildbaan, 
is surrounded by a game fence, the 
only motor road through it having 
game grids at either end. Here, na- 
ture has been left virtually untouched 
and within the area are to be found 
many uncommon types of wild life. 
Red deer and roe deer abound, along 
with moufflons (wild. sheep), wild 
boar, and a wide range of the smaller 
varieties of wild life, from rabbits and 
foxes to stoats, weasels, and squirrels. 
The only shooting permitted in the 
Wildbaan is that necessary to keep 
the stock of healthy animals at the 
proper level. 

Outside the Wildbaan, positive 
and continuous woodland manage- 
ment is carried on. The director of 
the national park is himself a forestry 
expert with a long experience in this 
field in the Netherlands possessions 
abroad. He employs three full-time 
foresters who, with the aid of up-to- 
date equipment, carry out a substan- 
tial programme of planting, thinning, 
opening-up, and felling, all in due 
season. New planting is carried out 
with careful regard for landscape 
character and appropriateness of 
species. The fine beech avenues and 
oak woods to be found particularly 
in parts of the northern area are be- 
ing perpetuated by further planting, 
while on the western edge a magnifi- 
cent juniper reserve is being carefully 
maintained. Elsewhere conifer trees 
are mainly Scotch firs, Douglas pines, 
and larches, and large numbers of 
these have been planted in recent 
years to replace woodlands which 
were old and out of condition. It 
is interesting to note that these for- 
estry operations, while primarily di- 
rected towards conservation of exist- 
ing woodland character, nevertheless 
produce an income of something like 
£10,000 per year, or about one-third 
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as much as the total income from 
admission fees. 

Apart from the occasional sounds 
of machine-gun fire from a nearby 
military range, the feeling of solitude 
one can experience within the na- 
tional park is quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and is a remarkable 
testimony to the thought and care 


Oxford Inquiry: 


“‘Oxford’s spires, vibrating from the 
roar of traffic in the High, sparkled in 
the December sun today, as that tra- 
ditional sporting event the Oxford 
Roads Inquiry got off to a rousing 
start. 

This is the third inquiry in the last 
seven years, and there will be at least 
one more return match next year. 

Like the Wall Game at Eton, it goes 
on over the years without either side 
scoring; but without apparently dis- 
couraging the players. 

The object of the game is to prevent 
the opposing team from building a 
road which will inconvenience your 
own side. No blues are awarded, but 
star players are much admired. 

As the teams gathered in the Town 
Hall, which was festooned with maps, 





John Foster 
Motor road through coniferous woodlands in the northern part of the park. 


which go into the policy of conser- 
vation adopted by the national park 
board. 

Finally, and not least worthy of 
mention, is the fact that the board is 
able to maintain this high standard of 
conservation in the day-to-day run- 


ning of the park without making any , 


call on public funds for the purpose. 


A Press Gibe 


I chatted with Dr Thomas Sharp, a 
plucky player, whose original pro- 
posal to build a road across Christ 
Church Meadow has caused some 
tough scrums. 

Across the room, Sir Douglas Veale, 
who is turning out for the Oxford 
Preservation Trust, folded his long, 
willowy figure into a chair, and said, 
warily : ‘We can’t yet be certain what 
will happen this time.’ 

On Monday there will be a written 
submission from Mr Edmund Slo- 
cock, of Merton, that ‘the Christ 
Church Meadow road is against 
God’s will’. 

Many sporting men regard this as 
one of the most original tactics ever 
seen in the game.” 

—Evening Standard, 1 December 1960. 
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CANADA’S ‘‘FIRST 


town for the Canadian city of 

Toronto. Its sponsors, a finance 
company, have already bought 5,000 
acres of land sixteen miles from the 
centre of Toronto, and have com- 
missioned a New York firm of archi- 
tects to design the scheme. Ultimately 
the scheme will be enlarged to take in 
8,000 acres, of which 1,000 acres will 
be for industrial use, 1,900 acres for 
“farmland fringe protection’, and 
5,100 acres for ‘“‘urban”’ use. Twelve 
neighbourhoods are envisaged hous- 
ing 7,000 people in each at about six 
dwellings per net residential acre. 
These figures are taken from the fi- 
nancial statement of the sponsoring 
company. The public plan and pros- 
pectus speaks of the initial develop- 
ment of 5,000 acres, of which “18 per 
cent will be industrial parks”’ (sic), 
I*5 per cent commercial areas, 72 per 
cent residential areas, and 8-5 per 
cent “parklands and green belts, in- 
cluding golf courses”. These percen- 
tages applied to 5,000 acres would re- 
sult, in our terms, in goo acres for in- 
dustry, 3,600 acres for residential use, 
425 acres for open space, and 75 acres 
for commercial use. But there is no 
precision in the plans, which are 
highly diagrammatic, or in the figures. 
This may well be due to the fact that 
such a free enterprise development 
must be flexible enough to meet mar- 
ket fluctuations. 

For us on this side of the Atlantic 
the main interest in this scheme lies in 
what it can tell us of the problems sur- 
rounding the development of new 
towns by private enterprise. 


B vento Is to be a satellite 


Land Prices and Finance 
The first obstacle likely to be met 


SATELLITE CITY’’ 


by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


by a private company undertaking a 
development of this kind is the pos- 
sible raising of the price of land 
against them. Although the docu- 
ments are not specific on this point it 
would seem that the land for Brama- 
lea was “assembled” by a group of 
Toronto business men, who negotiat- 
ed deals with a large number of separ- 
ate farmers over two years. It seems 
likely that these negotiations took 
place before the development com- 
pany was formed and the project 
widely advertised. 

The next problem would be finan- 
cing such a scheme. The new towns in 
Britain built under the New Towns 
Act are financed by the State, and 
usually carry heavy deficits for some 
years until revenue rises. This initial 
deficit has been a cause of difficulty 
for Town Development Act projects, 
and has undoubtedly constituted a 
reason why large organized decen- 
tralization schemes have been under- 
taken by State rather than private 
agencies in this country. 

The Bramalea development is esti- 
mated to cost ultimately about $5; 
million, yet the development com- 
pany is only to raise about $6 million 
immediately. The financial mechan- 
ism is put quite clearly in a prospec- 
tus issued by Close Brothers Ltd, of 
Toronto, who are financing the 
development. 

“The capital structure of Bramalea 
Consolidated Developments Limited 
is designed with particular regard to 
the unique plan of purchase of the in- 
itial 5,085 acres of land on which the 
satellite city will be built. 

“The Bramalea land was originally 
assembled by Bayton Holdings Li- 
mited, who acquired title to it from 
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forty-four farmers in the area. By 
agreement dated 20 January 1958, 
BramaleaConsolidated Developments 
Limited contracted to purchase from 
Bayton Holdings Limited all of its 
rights and titles in the land together 
with all engineering plans, results of 
surveys, and other work done on the 
project. 

“The unique feature of the plan 
through which Bayton Holdings 
Limited acquired the land from the 
farmers lies in its terms for payments 
over a six-year period. This permitted 
Bramalea Consolidated Develop- 
ments Limited to acquire from Bay- 
ton Holdings Limited titles to the 
land for the low down payment of 
$862,000, subject to adjustments. 
First mortgages carrying interest 
rates of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually, cover the balance of 
the $6,272,000 purchase price. Bay- 
ton Holdings Limited agreement with 
the farmers stipulates that these mort- 
gage principles are to be reduced by 
the following payments: 


15 December 1958 4 percent $250,880 
15 December 1959 8 ,, ,, $501,760 
15 December 1960 16 ,,  ,, $1,003,520 
15 December 1961 32 ,, 4, $2,007,040 
15 December 1962 26 ,, ,, $1,646,800 


“As Bramalea Consolidated De- 
velopments Limited proceeds with 
the development of the satellite city, 
it will normally make these pay- 
ments; however, it has the most im- 
portant right of renouncing title to 
such acreage at any time it chooses. 

‘The above plan enables Bramalea 
Consolidated Developments Limited 
to develop this large acreage by 
stages. Accordingly, it proposes to 
develop only 500 acres in the first 
year thereby permitting the maxi- 
mum economy with regard to capital. 
The initial capital will be made to re- 
volve upon successful completion of 
Phase 1.” 

It will be seen that the crux of the 
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financial device is in the last sentence 
“The initial capital will be made to 
revolve upon successful completion 
of Phase 1” (the development of 500 
acres). 


Water and Sewerage 


The prospectuses are by no means 
clear as to how these 500 acres are 
to be developed without incurring 
expenditure on water supply and 
sewerage for the whole area. A new 
town in England would expect to 
face a cost of anything from £2 to 
£4 million on these items during the 
first four or five years. The Bramalea 
Development Company expects to 
pay out $2,228,000 for waterworks, 
well and pumping equipment “‘con- 
tribution towards sewerage disposal 
treatment plant’’, school and town 
grants, etc., during a similar period. 
But it is rather astonishing to dis- 
cover that, having embarked upon 
the scheme, no firm plan for water or 
sewerage supply appears to have 
been made. 

‘Water: 

“The engineering reports avail- 
able relative to the availability of 
water are favourable. The firm mak- 
ing the report is reputed to be the best 
available. However, this is a matter 
which should be exhaustively ex- 
plored before progressing with more 
than the initial phase of the develop- 
ment. 

** Sewerage : 

“Sanitary sewage disposal is sub- 
ject to two or three practical solu- 
tions. There is only one area in the 
site that presents difficulties. This is 
toward the north-east corner of the 
property. 

“*It is proposed that this area be de- 
veloped with sufficiently large plots 
so that the use of septic tanks would 
be practicable and thus avoid costly 
pumping station installations. 

“The present plan, however, calls 
for the installation of a sewage dis- 
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posal plant on the south border of the 
property of a type that can be pro- 
gressively added to. 

“Subsequent analysis and study 
may indicate that greater advantages 
could be had by having several neigh- 
bourhood plants.” 

Administrative costs are low (esti- 
mated at $150,000 management fees, 
$150,000 sales promotion, and, 
$150,000 general expenses for the 


: first $44 million of cost) but have to be 


assessed against proposals to set up a 
“properties” subsidiary, a “‘realities”’ 
company, and construction, building 
supplies, nurseries, and landscaping 
companies. 


Provision of Social Facilities 


Although ‘“‘community centres” 
are mentioned in the prospectuses, 
these appear to be shopping centres 
and there is no discussion of the pro- 
vision of social facilities except by the 
allocation of land for public uses. 
Under “recreation” the prospectus 
says: 

“Sufficient land areas have been 
set aside to provide properly located 
spaces for recreational areas. ‘The de- 
velopment of these areas with recrea- 
tional facilities and the maintenance 
thereof becomes the responsibility 
either of the municipal authorities or 
of local associations subsequently 
created for administering this com- 
munityservice. Thedevelopersshould, 
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if at all practicable, avoid taking on 
this responsibility.” 

On “dwelling density” there are 
a few cryptic sentences: 

“Initially the programme calls for 
detached and semi-detached single 
family housing. The density factor 
will average about five and a half 
families per net acre. The density 
factors will vary according to the class 
and type of neighbourhood and the 
character. 

“It is expected in due course where 
multiple family accommodation is 
appropriate that the densities will rise 
to a more economic level per acre.” 

And under ‘Multi-Family De- 
velopment”’: 

‘*No detailed study to date has been 
made relative to this. This is a very 
tricky part of any development rela- 
tive to public attitudes and will be 
subject to the most careful handling 
to assure wide public acceptance. It 
is within this area that the most 
profitable portion of the operation 
normally would result.” 

This is a bold and brave scheme 
founded, one suspects, on the fact of 
having acquired 5,000 acres of land 
near a city at an unusually cheap 
price, * 

It is to be hoped that the initiators 
will now get down to thinking about 
the social aspects of a scheme involv- 
ing, ultimately, a population of 
80,000. 
















ATLANTIC COAST AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
STUDY TOURS 


Full details of dates, itineraries, travel, and prices of the 
two Spring 1961 tours arranged by the Town anp 
CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION are now available from 


THE PLANNING CENTRE - 28 KING STREET - LONDON WC2 
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LETTER FROM THE HOME COUNTIES 
We reprint this talk by permission of the BBC and the author. 


HE HOME COUNTIES is one of 
those English phrases—like the 
Chiltern Hundreds or Bubble 

and Squeak—that have always fas- 
cinated me; the stranger never dares 
to ask what is meant because he al- 
ways hears it from the mouth of some- 
body who seems to assume that you 
know its meaning as well as he does. 
The Home Counties is an oddity, I 
find, since its meaning probably 
couldn’t be explained by nine people 
in ten who are now listening to me. 
Most people know which the Home 
Counties are but not why. I will not 
go on bragging in this vein. A week 
ago, when I set off into them, I didn’t 
know either which or why. I am now 
officially told that they are Middle- 
sex, Kent, Essex, Surrey—and some 
people add Hertford and Sussex. 
When I asked various people why 
they were called the Home Counties all 
the explanations I had were con- 
fidently pronounced, and all differ- 
ent. So I called on a research staff, of 
absolutely indisputable accuracy and 
repute. They say that the earliest use 
of the term is not known. The word 
“home” to describe a piece of land 
near to a city or a great holding was 
first recorded in 1622, under the en- 
tries ‘‘Home Meadow, Home Farm 
...and such”’. The best that even the 
most learned authorities can do is to 
make an imaginative guess at the 
probable derivation of the term. As 
early as 1737, the usage was well es- 
tablished of describing the circuit of 
the assizes in counties adjoining Lon- 
don as ‘“‘the Home Circuit’’. This is 
very attractive and very plausible and 
we will go no further. I reflect, as a 
clincher to this theory, that this talk 
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is being given on the Home Service 
which originates in London and 
which—in an age when a radio signal 
is faster even than the crow—assumes 


that the area covered by the word: 


*‘Home”’ should be extended to the 
entire family of Britons congregated 
(and intently listening we hope) on 
these islands. 

We went out of London on Sunday 
afternoon. There was very little 
traffic. But ninety minutes later I still 
had the impression, whatever the 
map said, that I was still in London. 
One suburb leads to another, and an- 
other; and surely no city has such 
a cluster of outskirts—making the 
flouncing petticoats of the early Vic- 
torians look like a modern sheath. Put 
it another way and say that London 
is a dense artichoke. What the visitor 
thinks is London is the core. But the 
outer and inner leaves—the Home 
Counties—are so thick and over- 
lapping that the poor tourist feels like 
some minute gnat who has to drill 
through every leaf before he comes to 
the heart. 

Isn’t this true of every big city ? It 
is of Paris, certainly. Berlin, as I recall, 
is a nightmare. Twenty-five years ago 
I would have added New York and 
Chicago and Detroit and Phila- 
delphia. I have picked the period 
twenty-five carefully, even though the 
first parkway—or what you are be- 
ginning to build and beginning to call 
motorway—was built out of New 
York City out on to Long Island 
thirty-two years ago. By the late 
1930s, the School of Traffic Engineer- 
ing at Yale University was solidly 
established. In New York, Mr Robert 
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ness) Commissioner of Parks—had 
transformed the traffic in and out of 
New York by rebuilding the whole 
rim of Manhattan Island, sweeping 
away slums and shacks and docks that 
ran along the East River—land- 
scaping the villainous dumps that de- 
faced the banks of the Hudson... and 
building from midtown north, di- 
vided highways—at two levels—with 
fly-overs, clover leaves, and the rest— 
up into upstate New York and New 
England; and on the East side build- 
ing an East River Drive that poured 
you on to the four-mile stretch of the 
Triboro Bridge, then on to the Grand 
Central Parkway, then into the 
Northern State Parkway, which end- 
ed in those days about thirty-five 
miles down the island. The same thing 
was happening in other places—the 
magnificent Merritt Parkway—not 
just a dual carriageway but a created 
motorway specially landscaped to 
hide with tree belts and lawns the 
suburbs and towns you were going 
through—the Merritt opened in 
1936. Since the war, the whole 
United States has been transformed 
and something like 350,000 miles of 
highway have been replaced, rebuilt, 
or newly created. Most states now 
have freeways, thruways, parkways, 
motorways—whatever you want to 
call them—which observe two or 
three iron rules of traffic engineering. 
First they must be completely divided 
(or dual). Secondly, they must restrict 
advertising to come not nearer than 
a hundred yards. Thirdly, the life of 
towns and villages on each side of 
them is linked always by flyovers and 
bridges, so that they shall contain no 
traffic lights. Fourthly, they are re- 
stricted to private—that is, to non- 
commercial traffic. No buses, trucks, 
lorries, delivery vans, or anything of 
the sort. The old roads have been 
mended for them. 

I am increasingly aware that this 
begins to be a Letter From America, 
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but if you will bear with me, this topic 
is bound to come in, since it over- 
whelms the Home Counties. Also, I 
must say that although the Germans 
invented the motorway, the Ameri- 
cans improved it within two or three 
years—mostly by way of landscaping 
it, especially by way of putting in very 
long, slow, evenly curving bends, and 
banking them subtly and invisibly so 
that they avoided the grotesque tra- 
gedy of the first German autobahnen, 
which was opened on a Saturday 
afternoon, provoked the ecstatic 
young Germans into terrible bursts 
of speed, and ended the first even- 
ing having counted twenty or thirty 
dead. 

Since the war, America has gone 
far beyond the parkway, which is no 
essential solution in the middle of 
great cities. They are now destroying 
the heart of cities and actually build- 
ing great sweeping freeways on con- 
crete pylons, that represent highways 
in the air. So you can drive from 
various scattered places in the centre 
of San Francisco, go through two 
lights, turn the corner of a street, and 
there is the sweeping spiral ramp that 
takes you up on to the Freeway and 
out to the airport—twenty-five miles 
away—in twenty minutes. In dense, 
old cities (where the land rents and 
the title deeds and leases go back—or 
forward ten or ninety-nine years), 
there is obviously a ghastly complica- 
tion. But unless you override these 
properties, and build elevated free- 
ways for cars right through the centre 
of the city, I don’t think even your 
dual carriageways are going to help 
much ten years from now; unless you 
take the other, the drastic, alterna- 
tive, of forbidding all automobile 
traffic—except buses, taxis, and doc- 
tors’ cars—in the centre of London. 

It takes as long as this to talk about 
the Home Counties, because it takes 
so long, rather longer, to get to them. 
And there came a point—when I be- 
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gan to wonder if Essex, as I had once 
remembered it, would ever appear. 
At last, the infinite suburbs, the 
Accrington brick, the rows of houses, 
and telephone boxes, and pubs and 
roundabouts grew scarce, and we 
wove through the bewildering Dooms- 
day book of English country place 
names, through the Romfords and 
Ilfords and at last into the Yadlams 
and Much and Little Bigglebottoms 
(you’ll guess I’m covering up my 
trail) and took the left fork on A131 
and went to Braintree, and turned 
sharp left after the White Hart Inn, 
past the Blenkinsop le Folds and 
Chauncey Greatcotes and came in the 
fullness of time to Little Topfield, 
Bottomfield, Deep Wallow, Nerts—I 
mean Essex. Bravely, over all the 
brick and phoney gables and pave- 
ments and concrete and urban den- 
sity there bristled the hawthorns, and 
the chestnuts . . . and the drifting 
yellow plumes of the tree I envy you 
most: the laburnum. The country is 
trying to remind you that London 
once was a small town with 30,000 
population and beyond that were the 
forests and the downs and uplands 
and wriggling streams of a green and 
pleasant land. No more, no more. 

America and Britain and Germany 
between them must have thousands of 
the most depressingly ugly suburban 
cities on earth. My wife—who is a 
pushover for the Latin countries— 
remarked on the sad contrast with 
Spain and Southern Italy. There are 
very few mean towns there and no 
mean villages. The houses and farms 
and streets are simple, classically 
graceful in a humble way; and in 
Spain, the government—I am sorry 
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to have to admit—has built some 
model housing in country villages and 


towns that is modern in feeling but» 


also has the practical grace of the 
tessellated, open patio Spanish style, 

The reason for this contrast struck 
me only when I was coming back from 
the Lower and Upper Terpings in- 
to the rambling congestion of outer 
London. And it made me feel better, 
Spain and Southern Italy and Sicily 


are acutely, abominably, poor coun- . 
tries. Even if their hovels are graceful | 


from the outside, the people Jive in 
hovels and have barely a crust to call 
their own. The moral is simple. When 
the middle class blooms, so does the 
sharp builder and his ugly suburb. 
Where the people—the great mass of 
people—prosper, there you will have 
abounding ugliness and also cheerful- 
ness. Only in societies controlled by 
patrons—by Earls of Wilton or 
Lorenzo de’ Medici—rich and en- 


lightened men with a passion for the | 


arts—will you have beauty of form 
dictated to the wretched people who 


have no vote and no say in their lot. ' 


It is not so much a sign of the inferior 
aesthetic of Britain and the United 
States that their towns are uglier than 
those of Spain and Italy, but only that 
their people are richer. 

With this sobering conclusion— 
that you can’t have it both ways and 
that in the present state of our society 
you have to accept the untidiness of 
a prosperous democracy or reject it 
and settle for a dictator of taste who 
may produce graceful towns masking 
the misery of its people—on this note 
I leave you and take off again for that 
other brawling, vigorous, amusing, 
and exasperating democracy. 








COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE NEW TOWN 

The demand for the set of 20 colour slides of Stevenage recently marketed by the 

TCPA has been so great that the set has now been repeated and is available again 

(price £2 2s. 6d. or $6.25) from the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, 
wC2. 
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Lopping or Thinning? 

Judging by the numbers of dis- 
torted or mutilated trees which can 
still be seen in towns everywhere, few 
authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of the trees understand much 
about the difference between lopping 
and thinning the branches. 

Lopping means cutting off a 
branch in such a way that a stump is 
left. This treatment generally stimu- 
lates an excessive growth of young 
shoots from around the cut and a 
dense mop-headed mass of foliage 
may be produced during the follow- 
ing year on the reduced tree. If the 
purpose of lopping was to prevent 
interference with traffic or to let in 
more light, the reverse effect may be 
achieved. 

The responsible authority is then 
faced with the need to cut the growth 
annually, the townsman is presented 
with objects in his streets which look 
like dense bushes mounted on poles in 
summer or monstrous wooden clubs 
in winter, and a deal of public money 
is needlessly expended. 

Thinning, on the other hand, is 
part of the art of pruning. Those 
branches which cause obstruction are 
removed completely, the cut being 
made flush with the stem. The wound 
may be treated with a bituminous 
material to prevent infection and will 
heal over without producing a mass of 
new shoots. 

By means of careful pruning, large 
trees in towns can be thinned out so 
that they do not obscure light, inter- 
fere with traffic or lose their char- 
acteristic shapes. What is more, the 
work is only occasional and a lot of 
public money may be saved. 


Berries and Sex 


During the autumn and winter 
there is often disappointment when a 
tree or shrub, known for its beauty of 
berry, fails to produce any fruit at all. 

The reason may be a simple one. 
Certain species have male and female 
flowers on separate plants. Only the 
female plants will have berries and 
then only if a male plant is in the 
vicinity so that pollination may have 
taken place. The holly, sea buck- 
thorn, Pernettya mucronata, and Aucuba 
japonica are four examples. 

If berries are important in your 
planting scheme, remember to check 
upon this factor and obtain the cor- 
rect proportion of male and female 
material from the nurseryman. 


Grass Growth Regulators 

The photograph shows a roadside 
verge in June. The section on the 
right was sprayed with a grass growth 
regulator and selective weedkiller in 
April; on the left is an untreated sec- 
tion. Highway authorities who may 
be attracted by this technique of 
verge maintenance should first con- 
sult the Nature Conservancy who are 
studying the long-term ecological 
effects of chemical sprays. 
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A MINING TOWN’S “FACE-LIFT” 
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A £1 million modernization scheme affecting over 2,000 colliery 
houses has been started at Ashington in Northumberland. The 


scheme is described in this article. 


the hub of Northumberland’s 

coal industry, the monotonous 
long rows of fifty-year-old colliery 
houses, with their across-the-street 
outhouses, and with a miscellany of 
wooden-and-brick-built back kitch- 
ens, are reminders of the days when 
planning a town took second place to 
the accommodation needs of a com- 
munity. But today the scene is chang- 
ing. A long-term policy by the Na- 
tional Coal Board, backed by local 
urban district council support in the 
way of improvement grants, is giving 
this important mining town a “face 
lift’. A £1 million modernization 
scheme affecting 2,279 colliery houses 
has been started. The scheme has 
been described as ‘‘a miner’s dream 
come true’’. 

The days of opening a back-yard or 
back-kitchen door to gaze upon the 
ugly sight of outhouses and wooden 
washhouses, some in a dilapidated 
condition, and open spaces for ash- 
bins, are disappearing. Disappearing, 
too, are the back alleys which run be- 
tween two blocks of outhouses, and 
which have become litter dumps for 
old prams, tins, iron bedsteads, card- 
board boxes, and other rubbish. Not 
a healthy outlook for any child. 


Ste tb THROUGH Ashington, 


First Phases Completed 


Now the first phases of the project 
have been completed. Some 400 
houses have been modernized since 
the scheme began. Modern kitchen- 
ettes have taken up yard space or re- 
placed the wooden- or brick-built 
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back kitchens. Gas cooking has been 








installed for the first time, and the , 


miners’ wives and their families have 
discarded the zinc bath in front of a 
roaring fire for the luxury of a bath- 
room—small but compact. The family 
no longer have to trudge, in all 
weathers, across the street for coal— 
they have an indoor coalhouse; to 
empty the ash-bin they have a small 
recess just outside the door to house 
the bin. 

Completion of this first part of the 
modernization plan has produced a 


scene of startling contrast. Facing | 


colliery rows have a trim, neat ap- 
pearance. Instead of outhouses and 
washhouses separating the streets 
there are open green spaces. At either 
end of these are a small number of 
garages, which the local authority 
obtained approval to build. 

Occupants of these modernized 
houses appreciate what has been done 
for them. They have waited a long 
time for such amenities. Ashington 
Mineworkers Federation, one of the 
largest groups in the country, which 
has long wanted a scheme like this, 
has worked in close liaison with the 
National Coal Board. 

The miner’s own contribution to 
the cost of the scheme measures in 
terms of concessionary coal. They 
get less—something like three tons of 
coal less a year—but the quality is 
better. 


The Cost 


The estimated cost of moderniza- 
tion of each house is £600. This year 
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work is to start on modernization of 
seventy-nine houses at the west end of 
the town. Already the sitting occu- 
pants have pulled down wooden back 
kitchens and are awaiting the day 
which will give them a new outlook on 
life. 

In the words of a No. 3 Area 
National Coal Board official at 
Ashington, “the scheme is one of the 
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most important steps we have under- 
taken, and in ten years it is hoped to 
see the Ashington and Hirst areas of 
colliery houses a real show-piece.” 

This modernization scheme is fit- 
ting perfectly into Ashington Urban 
District Council’s plans of creating 
and developing open spaces, green 
belts, shrubberies, and tree-lined 
traffic routes. 
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HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING 
pouicy. By Ff. B. Cullingworth. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 

As the title implies, this is really two 
books in one—two very good books at 
that. But the fact that they are two 
very different books may diminish the 
influence Mr Cullingworth’s thinking 
merits. The first sixty pages, on the 
housing need of England and Wales 
in the next twenty years or so, is a de- 
tailed assessment by theskilled special- 
ist for the demographer and social 
statistician. From an analysis of the 
rate of household formation between 
1931 and 1951, and of the housing 
shortage in 1951 as shown by the cen- 
sus, Mr Cullingworth proceeds to 
an examination of the rate of future 
household formation. 

The necessarily complex calcula- 
tions lead to the conclusion that the 
number of additional dwellings re- 
quired over twenty years may be as 
few as 318,000 or as many as 
1,472,000. But, as the author makes 
clear, even the higher figure is prob- 
ably an underestimate. Increasing 
prosperity, continued migration, 





great mobility, more domiciliary care 
of old people and other factors may 
combine to increase it to over 2 
million. 

At 60,000 a year, the present rate of 
slum clearance is still well below the 
pre-war peak of 90,000. Merely to 
keep pace with the onset of decay, a 
rate of about 120,000 a year is needed. 
To ensure that by 1980 all houses 
built before 1880 were replaced would 
require an annual demolition and re- 
placement of a further 80,000 or so. A 
desirable replacement programme 
would be of the order of 4 million over 
twenty years. 

Here, however, Mr Cullingworth 
hedges. Because of uncertainties 
about standards to be adopted, the 
proportion of national resources 
which could be used for housing, the 
possibilities of renovation and the ad- 
ministrative obstacles to a high re- 
placement rate, he feels no realistic or 
useful assessment of the slum prob- 


lem is possible. A replacement rate of 


100,000 a year is therefore assumed. 
This is surely too cautious an ap- 
proach. Rising living standards and 
personal expectations must increase 
the rate of relative obsolescence. The 
allocation to replacement housing ofa 
fixed proportion ofa growing national 
product should ensure a much larger 
programme in ten years, larger still in 
twenty years. Only a pessimism about 
political decisions and economic 
growth could lead to the acceptance 
of a replacement rate of 100,000 a 
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year. Even a guarded optimism 
would bump up this to 150,000. The 
average rate of house building in 
England and Wales over the next 
twenty years should be at least 
250,000—a minimum of 5 million by 
1981. 

Assuming a modest building pro- 
gramme of 200,000 dwellings a year 
—4 million in twenty years, half for 
slum clearance and half for new 
households—Mr Cullingworth turns 
to the most urgent of Britain’s do- 
mestic problems: where will they be 
built? The second part of the book 
aims ‘‘to assemble the facts of the pre- 
sent situation and outline some of the 
major planning problems of the im- 
mediate future’. If the first part is in- 
valuable for demographers, social en- 
gineers, and researchers, this second 
part should be compulsory reading 
for senior civil servants, MPs, and 
members and officers of local authori- 
ties in our large urban regions. Lon- 
don and Manchester are examined as 
case-studies in the post-war planning 
story of high hopes, early endeavours, 
and years of disillusion when the only 
thing that moved was ‘‘the buck”’ on 
its never-ending shuttle between town 
hall, county hall, and Whitehall. 

Mr Cullingworth’s detached state- 
ment of the ‘‘facts and problems” in 
the Merseyside—Manchester region 
reads at times like near-tragedy and at 
others like near-farce. But the ines- 
capable conclusion emerges that for 
ten years or more, while fitful and 
almost always fruitless negotiations 
for new town and town expansion 
schemes have bickered on, _irre- 
sponsibility and indifference have 
held the ring, augmented by the anti- 
dispersal flock of monumental archi- 
tects, romantic sociologists, and the 
more selfish of countryside preserva- 
tionists. In a chapter of acute pene- 
tration Mr Cullingworth demolishes 
the prejudices—dressed up as argu- 
ments—of this gallimaufrous alliance. 
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The policy the author outlines for 
dealing with our overgrown and over- 
crowded urban regions is sound, sen- 
sible, and complete: a set of first-class 
regional plans; more new towns and 
town expansions; regional develop- 
ment corporations to promote related 
expansions and revitalize substantial 
areas; and the co-ordination of 
Government policies now too fre- 
quently in conflict. In keeping with 
the attitudes of the times, he also ad- 
vocates more private-enterprise new 
towns. The private funds now avail- 
able for a new batch of Letchworths 
and Welwyn Garden Cities are 
greater than they ever were. The pos- 
sibilities should be carefully investi- 
gated. 

This book, then, deserves to be 
read and re-read by technicians, 
politicians, and social researchers. 
And if they study both parts of the 
book, the specialist and non-specialist 
may come nearer to understanding 
each other’s tasks and work more 
effectively together in consequence. 

WYNDHAM THOMAS 


SYMBOLS, SIGNS, AND THEIR MEANING. 
By Arnold Whittick. Leonard Hill 
(Books) Ltd. 50s. 

Though not among a _ planner’s 
daily worries, the topic of this work 
will be within his interests as a “‘uni- 
versal man”. Mr Whittick, who pub- 
lished Symbols for Designers twenty- 
five years ago, has made a lifetime 
study of symbols and signs, and now 
presents a well-arranged and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated collection of ex- 
amples in many categories, together 
with a thoughtful contribution to the 
history and theory of their origin and 
use. 

Chapters with fascinating draw- 
ings and photographs show and ex- 
plain applied forms of symbolism in 
totems, flags, coats of arms (including 
many of those of the new towns and 
other British municipalities) , seals (in- 
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cluding those of all the USA states), 
coins, medals, trade-marks, shop and 
inn signs, and public and commer- 
cial advertisements. (From this last a 
planner may get a little compensa- 
tion when battling about sites for 
posters. ) 

The “encyclopaedic dictionary” of 
traditional symbols, with their origin, 
meaning, and history, is very rich and 
of permanent reference value. The 
final section, on “‘instinctive, crea- 
tive, and imaginative symbolism’’, 
takes the present reviewer well out of 
his depth into a pleasantly warm and 
buoyant ocean, with cross-currents of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
fashion, religion, dancing, monarchi- 
cal veneration, and art, architectural 
and dramatic criticism. After too 
hasty a dip, I am strongly enticed to 
more resolute swims. F. J. O. 


MAKING THE MOST OF SCHOOL PLAY- 
ING FIELDS. National Playing Fields 
Association. 2s. 

This is a report by a special sub- 
committee of the National Playing 
Fields Association which has studied 
the question of dual use of school 
playing fields—i.e. to what extent 
their greater use out of school hours 
can help to alleviate the shortage of 
public playing space. The Associa- 
tion is in no way retreating from its 
previously advocated standard of 
6 acres of playing fields per thousand 
population. Indeed, the report very 
clearly restates this standard. 

The suggestions are designed to 
deal with the “bulge” in school- 
leavers and the imminent termination 
of National Service. The Association 
carefully points out that ideally no 
difficulties would arise if the standard 
of public playing fields advocated by 
them could be attained. 

This is an admirably detailed re- 
port on the possibilities of extending 
the use of school playing fields where 
they can be adapted to a specific age 
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group and where other facilities such 
as running tracks, tennis courts, 
basketball, and netball courts could 
be used by adults. Obviously close 
liaison must exist between the educa- 
tion authority and the local authority 
responsible for the provision of play- 
ing fields, and four examples of dual 
use are given. S. H. BAKER 


EDUCATION AND RETIREMENT. By 
Brian Groombridge. National Institute of 
Adult Education, 8s. 6d. 

This is a fascinating study for any- 
one like myself who imagines himself 
to be to some small degree educated 
but has discovered that as he grows 
older and nearer to retirement educa- 
tion still proceeds in ever wider and 
more pleasant ways. It is an inquiry 
into the relevance of education to the 
enjoyment of leisure in later life. Is it 
possible to prepare ourselves through- 
out life for a satisfying and purposeful 
retirement ? And how can adult edu- 
cational facilities and voluntary so- 
cieties help us? 

Surveys were conducted in Bristol, 
Hendon, Letchworth, and Bassing- 
bourn to discover what use is made of 
societies of different kinds for the de- 
velopment of one’s inner reality and 
the remaking of one’s personal philo- 
sophy so as to smooth over the passage 
into retirement and make it active 
and stimulating. Who are the “‘join- 
ers’’—a convenient term for. people 
who are members of voluntary 
organizations or students at educa- 
tional centres ? 

There are thirty-seven intriguing 
rectangular tables of information of 
the kind to which we have been 
accustomed in studies of this nature, 
showing percentage relationships of 
all sorts within the sample towns. 
There were good reasons for choosing 
these particular towns, balancing 
them where relevant with random 
samples from the general public. 
“Joiners” are, for instance, active 
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members of other associations, in- 
cluding religious ones and to a lesser 
extent political ones, and it seems that 
the more you join the more you are 
disposed to join and the more likely 
you are to develop into a leader. Re- 
ligion and work make the strongest 
appeal to “‘joiners’’. 

Information was sought about 
different age groups in societies (the 
over-sixties are few), general aware- 
ness of where to go to find educational 
facilities, whether ‘‘joiners”’ do in fact 
get satisfactory help for later life, 
and many other pertinent questions. 
Chapter 9 gives some small account of 
experiments in different cities and 
rural areas in helping people to plan 
for retirement. It is doubtful whether 
old peoples’ clubs are the answer. 
Companionship and stimulus are im- 
portant to the elderly, but they need 
to prepare to grow into this with 
planned use of leisure from early age. 
Some policy suggestions are offered in 
the concluding chapter. 

There is an appendix of notes, 
references, and further statistics, a 
helpful list of publications, and a 
good index. 

This is a serious piece of research 
into a human problem by a working 
party of well-known and competent 
people at the invitation of the 
National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. The secretary, Mr E. M. 
Hutchinson, writes a useful introduc- 
tion incorporating the recommenda- 
tions. What people need is an interest 
together with other people. Anybody 
concerned with or interested in the 
retirement question must have this 
publication in their possession. 

KENNETH G. PARKINSON 


BULK STORAGE OF POTATOES IN 
BUILDINGS. Bulletin No. 173, Ministry 
of Agriculture, FisheriesandFood. HMSO. 
35. 6d. 

This useful publication deals largely 
with the design and construction of 
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buildings for potato storage which 
will ensure better working conditions 
and increased output on the farm, 
There are separate sections on insula- 
tion, ventilation, and electrical instal- 
lation, as well as a discussion of me- 
chanical handling and the manage- 
ment of the crop from the time it is put 
into the store until it is marketed. Two 
appendices cover the economics of 
indoor storage and the capacity and 
ventilation of storage buildings. 

The siting of these buildings is also 
briefly remarked upon and a number 
of photographs and diagrams illus- 
trate their hardly attractive external 
appearance. Perhaps the examples 
chosen are particularly unfortunate 
in this respect, however. 

ROBIN H. BEST 
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The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2ls.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 


SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 


CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is 
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REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
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NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 


LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 
COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE (set of 20) 
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